“It  must  be  remembered  that  within  sixty  years— about  one  hardy  business  life — 
our  railway  main  lines  have  risen  from  nothing  to  225,000  miles,  over  which  traffic,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  is  carried,  at  speeds  equal  to  and  at  rates,  generally  speaking, 
lower  than  in  other  countries,  where  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  much  less 
than  with  us,  and  where  density  of  tonnage  is  far  greater.  But  a  time  has  now  come 
-  has  been  with  us  for  some  years  -when  the  railways,  considered  as  a  unit,  are  not 
capable  of  handling  satisfactorily,  the  interchange  business  of  the  country,  even  supple- 
mented  as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  by  water  lines.  And  to  such  lines  they  should 
bear  the  relations  of  allies,  instead  of  opponents,  if  they  now  do  not.” 
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The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  speaker  is  one 
upon  which  much  can  be  said,  or  comparatively  little.  It  is 
possible  to  delve  into  its  ramifications — which  are  endless — 
or  to  sketch  a  general  outline  of  the  matter,  which  may  serve 
to  make  clear — it  is  hoped — the  individual  opinions  of  one 
railroad  man.  The  former  plan  of  treatment  would  result  in 
a  tedious  mass  of  details,  which  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  the  latter  has,  for  several  reasons,  been  chosen  as 
the  best  fitted  for  the  occasion. 

The  great  problem  of  human  life,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  is  the  one  of  existence,  and  this  problem  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  of  solution,  as  population  increases, 
wants  multiply,  and  natural  resources  diminish.  Science 
asserts  that  the  possession  of  the  thumb  is  the  great  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  marking  the  difference  between  man  and 
the  brute  creation.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said,  that  easy, 
prompt  and  cheap  methods  of  transportation,  coupled  with  a 
safe  and  efficient  monetary  system,  stamp  the  divergence 
between  barbarous  races  and  those  people  where  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization, .  with  its  consequent  comfort,  happiness 
and  well  being  has  reached  its  higher  plane. 

The  conditions  affecting  this  problem  in  the  United  States 
have  been,  since  the  first  settlement  of  North  America  by 
white  men,  entirely  different  from  those  obtaining  in  any  other 


country  of  importance  in  the  world.  With  them,  centers  of 
population  and  of  industry  were  established  and  defined 
beyond  possibilities  of  change,  through  long  centuries,  during 
which  progress  toward  a  high  type  of  civilization  was  at  all 
times  slow,  and  at  certain  periods,  at  a  standstill.  But  with 
these  centers  finally  fixed  and  when  the  traffic  between  them 
became  a  known  quantity,  both  in  character  and  amount,  then 
the  providing  of  ways  and  means  for  handling  such  traffic  was 
a  relatively  simple  matter. 

With  us  the  proposition  was  a  much  harder  one,  from  the 
very  beginning.  A  comparatively  unknown  territory  of  vast 
extent,  diversified  in  climate,  topography  and  in  resources, 
became,  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  homes  of  millions  of  people  coming  from  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  of  different  races,  instincts  and  capaci¬ 
ties,  but  all  fired  with  the  same  ambition — that  of  getting  for 
themselves  and  for  their  descendants  for  generations  to  come, 
the  most  and  best  of  everything  that  the  new  country  offered. 

Time  was  the  essential  factor,  and  means  for  reaching  the 
interior,  and  for  affording  facilities  for  the  exchange  of 
peoples  and  products,  not  only  between  interior  points,  but 
between  such  points  and  the  seaboard,  became  the  all-compell¬ 
ing  necessity.  Packing  over  Indian  trails,  navigating 
streams,  wagoning  over  rough  roads,  and  such  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  prevailed,  until  -  steamboats  and  railroads  became  avail¬ 
able.  And  the  rapidity  with  which  the  latter  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  provided,  was  almost  miraculous.  More 
urgent  even  than  the  needs  of  settled  and  partially  developed 
districts  for  traffic  facilities,  were  the  demands  for  the  creation 
of  new,  and  the  extension  of  existing  lines  of  transportation 
into  lands  which  were  practically  terra  incognita,  as  far  as 
any  assured  paying  traffic  was  concerned,  and  which  were 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  savages  and  wild  animals. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  study  of 
the  history,  mileage  and  distribution  of  our  numerous  rail  and 
water  lines,'  will  tell  the  story  of  how  well  our  fathers — the 
pioneers  and  creators  of  our  magnificent  lines  of  commerce — 


met  the  situation.  Assisted  in  some  instances,  it  is  true,  by 
Government  or  local  aid — of  which  many  cases  could  then 
only  be  considered  of  doubtful  value — they  built  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway,  far  in  advance  of  settlement,  or  of  any  visible 
traffic,  without  the  incentive  of  immediate  reward.  And  to-day 
there  is  no  nobler  monument  in  the  wide  world,  which  a  grate¬ 
ful  posterity  has  raised  to  commemorate  the  kind  of  human 
achievement  which  has  benefited  mankind,  than  the  one  these 
men  erected  for  themselves,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
railway  system  of  this  country. 

Mistakes  were  made,  it  is  true,  in  the  haste  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  room  for  the  homes  of  the  countless 
increasing  thousands,  in  the  absence  of  well-defined  centers  of 
trade  and  routes  of  interchange,  in  the  exigencies  which  made 
economy  necessary  to  the  verge  of  parsimony,  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  venturing  into  a  new  and  untried  field,  without  the 
light  of  experience  to  guide  their  footsteps.  The  work  they 
achieved,  and  which  has  stood,  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  is  simply  marvelous,  and  no  engineer  or  operator  of 
to-day,  with  all  his  advantages  of  technical  training,  of  pre¬ 
cedent  and  example,  and.  until  recently,  of  practically  unlimited 
financial  support,  has  any  justification  whatever  for  adversely 
criticising  the  results  which  his  predecessors  obtained,  when, 
not  only  the  financial  means,  but  the  very  tools  and  men  to 
work  them,  had  to  be  evolved  from  practically  nothing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  within  sixty  years — about  one 
hardy  business  lifetime — our  railway  main  lines  have  risen 
from  nothing  to  225,000  miles,  over  which  traffic,  both  freight 
and  passenger,  is  carried  at  speeds  equal  to,  and  at  rates,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  lower  than  in  other  countries,  where  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  is  much  less  than  with  us,  and  where 
density  of  tonnage  is  far  greater.  But  a  time  has  now  come — 
has  been  with  us  for  some  years — when  the  railways,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unit,  are  not  capable  of  handling  satisfactorily  the 
interchange  business  of  the  country,  even  supplemented  as  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  by  water  lines.  And  to  such  lines  they 
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should  bear  the  relation  of  allies,  instead  of  opponents,  if  they 
now  do  not. 

In  our  earlier  days — long  before  our  weak,  scattered  col¬ 
onies  united  and  became  the  nucleus  of  our  present  brilliant 
constellation  of  States — before  the  possibilities  of  the  all  pre¬ 
vailing  power  of  steam  was  dreamed  of — by  easy  adaptability, 
our  immense  seaboard,  and  our  magnificent  systems  of  rivers, 
by  means  of  expedients  now  justly  considered  crude  and  obso¬ 
lete,  naturally  became  the  highways  along  which  commerce 
was  carried  on ;  and  well  did  they  serve  the  needs  of  the  times, 
as  far  as  their  limits  permitted.  From  natural  to  artificial  high¬ 
ways,  was  but  a  logical  step.  And  so  we  find,  earlier  even  than 
statesmanship  had  begun  to  forecast  our  destiny  as  a  future 
united  and  powerful  nation,  the  then  business  men — the  foun¬ 
dation-builders  of  our  present  marvelous  commercial  structure 
— in  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  to  provide  needed 
transportation  facilities,  began  here  and  there,  as  opportunity 
and  finances  permitted,  the  construction  of  canals. 

It  is  needless  here  to  review,  even  in  general,  the  history  or 
the  names  of  these  enterprises.  Suffice  it  to  say,  many  of  them 
served  well  their  purpose ;  and  if  now  the  channels  of  most  of 
them  are  but  the  homes  of  frogs  and  water-fowl,  while  their 
tow-paths  have  become  the  roadbeds  of  some  of  our  railroads, 
it  was  but  the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  to  which  all  of  our  present  vaunted  achievements 
are  subject,  and  to  which  man  himself,  as  far  as  we  know, 
must  bow. 

The  reason  for  the  decadence  of  canal  and  natural  waterway 
traffic  is  not  hard  to  understand.  As  population  and  wealth 
increased,  so  did  the  aggregate  wants  and  the  complexity  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  multiply.  The  introduction  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  by  bringing  business  and  social  relations  so  much  closer 
in  thought,  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  bridge  that  span¬ 
ned  the  gap  of  actual  contact.  In  other  words,  as  life  began 
to  be  lived  faster  and  faster,  quicker  and  more  frequent  trans¬ 
portation  became  an  imperative  demand,  which  neither  canals 
nor  natural  waterways  could  satisfy ;  and  so  railways  sup- 


planted  them,  until  now,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
former  exist  only  as  memories. 

But  the  gigantic  strides  -our  internal  commerce  has  made, 
has  demonstrated  that  while  railways  serve  a  purpose  which 
waterways  can  never  do,  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
cheaper,  if  slower,  carrier.  There  are  immense  volumes- of 
low-grade  traffic,  which  to  be  moved  at  all,  require  very  low 
rates.  Such  traffic  is  now  being  handled  by  the  railways,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  other  and  faster-moving  business,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  loss  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  also. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  railways  are 
opposed  to  the  exploitation  and  construction  of  canals.  That 
there  is  good  ground  for  such  opinion,  the  speaker  does  not 
believe.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  our  ablest,  most  far¬ 
sighted  railway  owners  and  executives,  is  undoubtedly  that 
canals,  properly  planned,  honestly  financed  and  constructed, 
will  not  only  aid  the  development  of  the  country,  but  will 
create  new  business,  and  from  other  and  potent  causes,  be  of 
assistance  and  value  to  the  railways  themselves.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  they  will  take  from  the  railways  some  part  of  a  certain 
class  of  traffic,  but  such  loss  will  be  recouped  by  the  fact  that 
the  railways  will  be  enabled  to  better  and  more  economically 
handle  the  higher-priced  traffic,  which  the  waterways  can 
never  satisfactorily  do,  and  so  the  net  results  will  be  for  their 
benefit. 

It  is  lamentably  true,  that  the  roads  have  not  been  able  in 
recent  past  times,  owing  to  the  increase  of  business  going 
ahead  of  their  facilities,  to  handle  promptly  the  traffic  thrust 
upon  them.  That  this  traffic  has  increased  in  far  greater  vol¬ 
ume  than  have  additions  and  improvements  been  made  to  the 
carriers  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  elaboration.  And,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  but  which  are  very 
apparent  to  all  thinking  men,  just  at  a  most  critical  time,  the 
power  to  extend  and  improve  present  facilities  was  taken  from 
the  railways ;  so  that  when  business — as  it  surely  will — resumes 
its  late  lamented  and  probably  much  increased  activity,  it  will 


find  itself  hampered  and  throttled  down  to  an  extent  it  has 
never  known. 

And  the  inevitable  loss  will  be  borne  by  all  alike,  from  the 
strongest,  most  powerful  corporate  interest,  to  the  humblest 
individual  citizen — none  will  escape.  Already  this  baneful 
efitect  has  been  felt,  but  what  has  happened  in  the  past  will  be 
but  a  summer  cloud  to  a  torrential  storm,  to  what  may  come. 
In  our  industrial  world — which  means  all  our  world — there 
will  be  no  distinction  between  the  agricultural,  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  transportation,  the  mining,  the  mercantile,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  the  laboring  people.  The  enlargement  of  our  car¬ 
rying  capacity  must  keep  abreast  of  the  expansion  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  Already  the  former  is  lagging,  and  no 
greater  question — and  one  which  is  already  more  than  insistent 
— it  is  absolutely  clamorous — is  presented  than  the  one  of  how 
to  provide  the  ample  transportation  facilities  our  business  will 
require. 

And  the  Juggernaut  of  its  demands  cannot  be  halted  by  the 
vaporings  of  demagogues,  nor  by  the  enactment  of  half-baked 
laws,  either  national  or  State,  which  are  no  sooner  on  the 
statute  books  until  they  are  replaced  by  others  of  like  character, 
none  of  which  are  enforced  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  by  actual  results  their  wisdom  or  foolishness. 

So  it  will  be  that  the  railroads,  by  collaboration  with  water¬ 
ways,  natural  and  artificial,  and  by  establishing  co-ordinate  rela¬ 
tions  with  them,  will  solve  the  great  transportation  problem 
which  presents  itself,  and  which  must  be  settled,  and  settled 
right,  unless  the  hand  of  commercial  progress  is  not  only 
stopped,  but  set  back. 

Admitting  the  above  as  general  principle,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  the  construction  of  canals  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  should  at  once  be  entered  into  indiscriminately  and  with¬ 
out  consideration,  with  the  idea  that  we  cannot  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  The  handling  of  transportation  is  yearly 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  an  exact  science,  and  nowhere 
is  it  more  true  that  certain  causes  are  bound  to  produce  certain 
results.  The  old  days,  when,  to  some  extent,  railways  were 
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built  to  sell,  and  not  because  there  was  a  legitimate  demand 
for  them,  have  passed  away.  It  is  certain  that  if  to-day  there 
were  no  railways  in  existence,  a  system  could  be  planned  which 
would  better  serve  our  needs,  at  a  lower  cost,  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  less  track  miles.  So  it  will  be  with  waterways,  unless 
we  take  heed  of  the  past,  and  go  carefully  and  judiciously 
about  their  location  and  construction.  How  shall  this  be  done, 
and  what  are  the  mistakes  which  we  must  avoid  ? 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that,  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point,  we  are  a  nation,  and  not  merely  a  collection  of  scattered 
cities,  districts  or  States,  each  with  its  own  interests  separate 
and  independent  of  the  rest,  so  that  if  from  any  cause  business 
is  affected  favorably  or  otherwise  at  any  point  in  our  country, 
such  effects  never  fail  to  be  reflected  at  every  other  point ; 
naturally,  all  are  benefited  or  harmed,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
then  follows,  as  all  business  depends  upon  transportation  for 
its  very  life,  that  the  great  problem  of  ways  and  means  for 
conducting  it  is  not  confined  to  narrow  limits,  but  involves  the 
entire  country. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  private  capital  can  be  found  to 
finance — excepting,  possibly,  in  a  few  unimportant  instances — 
such  systems  of  canals  as  the  public  needs  may  find  necessary  ; 
and  if  the  demand — which  is  already  insistent — that  the 
national  government  take  up  the  matter  is  granted,  then  it 
clearly  devolves  upon  the  national  authorities  to  see  to  it  that 
such  systems  are  so  planned,  and  the  work  is  so  executed,  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  result.  And  such 
work  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  classes :  tfie  improve¬ 
ment  of  harbor  facilities,  the  enlargement  and  control  of  rivers, 
and  the  creation  of  new  and  the  rebuilding  upon  more  generous 
lines,  of  existing  canals. 

The  improvement  of  harbors,  and  the  fitting  of  such  of  them 
as  may  be  most  available,  in  connection  with  interior  transpor¬ 
tation  lines,  to  become  suitable  terminals  for  foreign  business, 
is  in  itself  a  great  and  important  work ;  and  the  mistake  of 
spending  millions  for  deeper  water,  for  ample  room  with  safe 
anchorage,  and  neglecting  to  provide  means  for  cheap  and 


quick  exchange  between  ships  and  interior  lines,  must  be 
avoided.  By  the  lack  of  such  foresight,  New  York  has  built 
up  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  and  the  business 
which  now  avoids  her  port,  because  it  can  be  done  cheaper  else¬ 
where,  will  never  come  to  her  doors.  In  fact,  the  providing  of 
ample  and  well-arranged  terminals  is  the  greatest  single  item 
among  the  many  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  of  efficient 
transportation  facilities. 

The  matter  of  building  a  railroad*  at  the  present  day  is  a 
different  proposition  than  it  was  in  years  past.  Now,  as  a 
first  preliminary,  the  amount,  nature  and  probable  revenue  of 
all  prospective  traffic  seeking  movement,  is  carefully  estimated. 
These  factors,  with  such  reasonable  additions  as  future  devel-, 
opment  may  seem  to  warrant,  fix  the  character  of  the  road 
to  be  built,  from  right  of  way  to  equipment,  and  hence,  the 
amount  of  the  investment  in  the  proposed  enterprise.  And  the 
same  sound  principles  should  be  observed  in  the  planning  of 
canals.  They  should  be  fitted  for  the  work  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  do,  as  far  as  it  can  be  predicted. 

First  and  foremost  should  come  the  big  trunk  lines,  to  be 
built  where  beyond  any  doubt  can  exist  that  the  business  waits 
or  will  develop  for  them,  and  where  nature  has  provided, 
without  prohibitory  cost,  physical  conditions  which  make  them 
feasible.  And  in  every  case  it  will  be  found,  as  a  logical 
coincidence,  that  existing  railway  lines  are  occupying  the  same 
field. 

After  such  trunk  line,  or  lines,  are  decided  upon,  then  the 
question  of  branch  or  feeder  lines  should  be  given  the  same 
careful  consideration,  and  the  relations  of  such  minor  links  in 
the  general  scheme  to  the  whole,  including  the  railways, 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  out ;  and  the  dimensions  which 
govern  the  capacity  and  consequent  cost  of  operation  of  every 
one,  trunk  and  branch  lines  alike,  should  only  be  decided  after 
the  most  intelligent  and  painstaking  inquiry,  remembering 
always  that  the  cost  and  delay  of  transferring  freight  from  one 
vehicle  to  another  is  generally  more  than  the  hauling  of  it  for 
many  miles. 
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The  construction  of  a  canal,  or  a  system  of  canals,  is  a  simple 
matter,  as  compared  to  the  conception  of,  and  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  preliminaries.  Once  financial  means  are  assured, 
once  we  establish  the  policy  that  such  adjuncts  to  our  present 
lines  of  traffic  are  to  be  provided,  a  natural  but  wild  and  sense¬ 
less  scramble  will  ensue  for  "a  slice  from  the  pork  barrel.” 
Every  little  town,  every  city — not  to  mention  every  State — 
will  demand  to  have  its  own  little  pet  canal,  and  such  demands 
once  conceded,  would  not  only  cover  the  face  of  nature  with 
useless  and  unsightly  scars,  but  would  drive  the  nation,  and 
probably  some  of  our  States,  nearly  to  bankruptcy.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  such  wasteful  and  unnecessary  results  will  be 
to  take  the  whole  matter  absolutely  out  of  politics — as  much 
so  as  are  the  deliberations  of  our  national  supreme  court. 

We  might  have  a  commission  large  enough  in  numbers  so 
that  the  details  of  work  could  be  divided,  and  yet  not  large 
enough  to  become  unwieldly,  made  up  of  members  appointed 
not  by  reason  of  party  proclivities  or  geographical  distribution 
but  because  of  their  known  ability  as  business  <and  transporta¬ 
tion  men  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  terms.  Such  men 
should  be  paid  salaries  commensurate  with  those  they  can  earn 
in  private  life,  and  the  tenure  of  their  offices  should  be,  not 
by  the  caprice  of  political  necessity,  but  by  a  natural  age  limit 
of  retirement,  with  a  fair  pension  thereafter  until  the  end  of 
life.  If  we  are  going  to  spend,  as  has  been  suggested,  from 
$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  each  year  for  an  indefinite  period, 
we  can  spend  none  of  it  more  wisely  than  in  providing  for  the 
very  best  counsel  and  supervision  that  the  talent  of  the  United 
States  afifords.  • 

Such  a  commission  should  be  given  the  final  power  of 
decision,  not  only  as  to  details,  but  also  as  to  the  general,  and, 
in  fact,  all  features ;  with  the  authority  to  examine,  accept  or 
reject,  as  it  saw  fit,  any  project  advanced  for  consideration;  to 
plan  and  to  carry  into  execution,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
any  work  it  might  decide  upon  as  proper  to  be  done,  subject, 
of  course,  only  to  regulated  financial  limitations. 

And  such  a  course  would,  it  is  believed,  meet  with  the 
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approval  of  leading  men  of  the  railway  world,  in  common  with 
all  other  thinking  citizens.  It  would  be  as  much — probably 
more — to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads  to  have  the  locating,  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction  of  waterways  carried  along  on  sound 
business  principles,  as  it  could  possibly  be  to  the  rest  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  And  representing,  as  the 
railroads  do,  the  investment  of  billions  already,  with  a  certain 
prospect  ahead  of  them  of  spending  unknown  millions  more — 
if  they  are  allowed  to — certain  it  is  that- no  other  single  enter¬ 
prise  could  have  any  more  vital  concern  in  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  general  canal  proposition. 

The  argument  that  canals  are  needed  as  a  regulator  of 
rates  may  be  noted.  The  same  result  is  sought  to  be  produced 
through  national  and  State  laws.  Neither  plan  will  prove 
effective. 

Two  propositions  may  be  laid  down  as  axioms: 

First — any  article  or  commodity,  natural  or  artificial,  for 
which  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  will  be  moved ;  and, 

Second — It  should  be  moved  at  such  rates  as  will  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation,  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  carrier. 

Any  other  attempted  solution  of  the  problems  will  result  in 
failure,  and,  in  the  end,  in  greater  loss  to  the  public  than  to 
the  carrier. 

Looking  into  the  future,  there  is  another  factor  which, 
although  a  side  issue,  may  become  a  very  important  one.  In 
the  construction  of  canals,  as  a  natural  result,  there  will  be  the 
development  of  a  large  amount  of  water  power,  which,  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  can  be  made  to  produce,  at  a  low  cost,  power 
heat  and  light,  through  the  medium  of  electricity.  This  will 
enable  us  to  conserve  our  coal  supply,  and  thus  add  millions  to 
our  material  resources  which  we  are  drawing  so  heavily  upon. 
And  no  interest  is  more  concerned  in  the  cheapness  of  power — 
whether  produced  from  coal  or  any  other  agency — than  the 
railroads.  For  such  reason  alone  they  should  feel  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  in  the  successful  inauguration  of  a  canal  system  from 
which  they  are  bound  to  derive  such  substantial  benefits. 

For  another  and  very  logical  reason  the  railroads  should  not 
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oppose  the  construction  of  canals :  A  study  of  the  past  does  not 
disclose  any  case  where  waterways  have  driven  railroads  out  of 
business,  or  have  even  caused  them  distress ;  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  doubtless  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  the  most 
superficial  student  of  the  history  of  water  transportation  in  the 
United  States  through  the  bygone  years.  So  that  if,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  it  should  become  a  struggle  for  existence  as 
between  waterways  and  railroads,  the  latter  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  experience  has  abun¬ 
dantly  proven. 

The  subject  is  one  that  should  be  considered  only  from  a 
broad  point  of  view.  If  canals  are  built  and  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  country  at  large,  there  is  no  one  interest  that 
will  benefit  more  than  the  railroads.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
prove  a  failure,  it  will  be  because  of  their  inability  to  handle 
traffic  successfully,  in  which  case  the  railroads  need  not  fear 
competition.  Personally,  the  speaker  believes  the  first  hypothe¬ 
sis  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  that  time  will  amply  justify  such 
belief. 
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Including  Speeches  and  Proceedings  of  the 

NORFOLK  CONVENTION 

The  Monthly  Bulletins  and  other  papers  and  data  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  inland  waterways  now  being  surveyed  from 

NEW  ENGLAND  TO  FLORIDA 

will  be  sent  regularly  to  all  municipalities,  corporations,  firms  and 
individuals  who  have  attached  themselves  as  members;  and  at  the 
Norfolk  Convention  which  President  Taft  attended,  more  than  800 
new  members  were  guaranteed. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  August  31,  September  1,  2  3,  1910,  when  it  is 
hoped  the  membership  will  be  doubled. 
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$10;  trade  organizations,  $15  to  $75,  according  to  membership; 
waterway  associations,  $75;  municipalities  of  5000  or  less,  $50; 
over  5000,  $100. 
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